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scio) smitten by the sun " (' Par.' ix, 69), 
the " flaming red as blood that from a vein is 
spirting forth " (' Purg.' ix, 101), and finally the 
hue "so very red that in the fire it hardly had 
been noted " (' Purg.' xxix, 122). 

There are yellows from the delicate tint of 
lilies ('Par.' vi, 100) to that of gold ('Par.' v, 
57). And there is the "sweet color of the 
oriental sapphire that is upgathered in the 
cloudless aspect of the pure air " ('Purg.' i, 13). 
In addition to the instances already cited 
there are the following, employed literally : 
Nero: ' Inf.' ix, 6 ; ' Par.' i, 45 ; xxvii, 136. 
Adro (for Afro): 'Purg.' xxx, 54. 
Buio : ' Par. ' ii, 49. 
Oscuro : ' Purg.' xv, 143 ; xxiii, 22. 
Bruno : ' Inf.' xx, 107 ; xxv, 65 ; ' Purg.' xxvi, 

34; 'Par.' ii, 73; xv, 51, 
Bianco : ' Inf.' iii, 83 ; xvii, 65 ; xxvii, 50 ; xxxiv, 

43; 'Purg.'i, 34; ii, 23; ii, 26; viii, 74; 

(imbiancara ix, 2); ix, 119; x, 72: xii, 89 ; 

xvi, 143; xxvi, 6; xxix, 65; xxix, 114; 

' Par.' v, 57 ; xviii, 65 ; xxvii, 136 ; xxx, 129. 
Biondo : ' Inf.' xii, no ; ' Purg.' iii, 107 ; viii, 34. 
Rosso : ' Inf.' x, 86 ; xvii, 62 ; xix, 81 ; ' Purg.' 

xxiv, 138. 
Vermiglio : ' Inf.' xxviii, 69 ; xxxiv, 39 ; ' Purg.' 

xxvii, 39; xxix, 114; xxix, 148; 'Par.' xvi, 

154- 
Raucio: 'Inf.' xxiii, 100; ' Purg.' ii, 9. 
Azurro: ' Inf.' xvii, 59; xvii, 64. 
Giallo: ' Inf.' xvii, 59 ; xxxiv, 43; 'Purg.' ix, 

119; ' Par.' xxx, 124. 
Porpora: ' Purg.' xxix, 131. 
Per la \ 'Par.' iii, 14. 
Alabastro: 'Par.' xv, 24. 
Diamante: 'Purg.' ix, 105. 
Rosa : 'Purg.' xxxii, 58 ; ' Par.' xxii, 56. 
Adamante : 'Par.' ii, 33. 
Oro: 'Inf.' xiv, 106; 'Purg.' vii, 73; ix, 20; 

ix, 118; xxix, 113; 'Par.' xvi, no; xvii, 

123; xviii, 96; xxi, 28: xxx, 66; xxxi, 14. 
Porfido : 'Purg.' ix, ior. 
Biacco: 'Purg.' vii, 73. 
Verde : ' Inf.' vii, 82 ; ix, 40; xiii, 40; xv, 122 ; 

xxvii, 45; ' Purg.' viii, 106; xviii, 54; xxix, 

93 ; xxxi, 83. 
Argento: 'Inf.' xiv, 107; 'Purg.' vii, 73;ix, 118; 

'Par.' xviii, 96. 
Smeraldo : ' Purg.' xxix, 125 ; 
Topazio: 'Par.' xv, 85. 



In addition to these we find some colors used 
figuratively : 
Nero: ' Inf.' vi, 85. 
Bigio : ' Purg.' xx, 54; xxvi, 108. 
Oscuro: 'Inf.' xxx, 101 ; 'Purg.' xi, 96 ; xiv. 

123; xxxiii, 126; 'Par.' iv, 135. 
Bruno: 'Inf.' vii, 54; 'Purg.' xxiv, 27; 'Par.' 

xxii, 93. 
Bianco : ' Par. ' xxii, 93. 
Verde : ' Purg.' xi, 92 ; xxii, 51. 

Dante felt a kinship between color and 
sound. Sometimes the same thought seems 
to be translated into both color and music. 
The effect of the one finds its counterpart in 
that of the other. Harmonious, delicate tinting 
and soft light unite in effect with sweet, flowing 
melodies, while a burst of color or a flash of 
light corresponds with a crash of sound. The 
wide forest, with its subdued green and dim 
shadows, has "delicious melodies" borne on 
its "luminous air" (' Purg. xxix, 22). Through- 
out the Inferno, whose gloom is not relieved 
even by the glimmering of a star, resound 
"sighs and complaints and ululations loud" 
('Inf.' iii, 22-3). The "obscure, profound 
and nebulous" air of the "abysmal valley 
dolorous" is filled with sighs that make the 
air tremble ('Inf.' iv, 10, 26). The heavenly 
forest, with its " dense and living green, tem- 
pering to the eyes the new born day " is joyous 
with the singing of birds ('Purg.' xxviii, 1-18). 
The tree which is covered with blossoms " less 
than of rose and more than violet" ('Purg.' 
xxxii, 58) waves in an air on which floats the 
music of an angelic hymn. Color and sound 
here unite to produce the one harmonious 
soothing effect on the observer, and they lull 
into a slumber which is only broken by a 
sudden flash of splendor and a loud noise 
(' Purg.' xxxii, 71). 

L. M. McLean. 
University of California. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF GOSPEL. 
I have no doubt of the correctness of that 
etymology of gospel which is advocated by 
Mr. Skeat in his 'Etymological Dictionary,' 
namely, that the first element of the compound 
is God, not good; the burden of proof certain- 
ly rests with those who prefer to regard good- 
spell as the original form. When we come to 
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that familar passage in the 'Ormulum,' we 
discover a discrepancy between Orm's pronun- 
ciation and his etymology of goddspell. The 
possible explanations regarding English alone 
are two. We may either suppose that goodspell 
has become goddspell, just as wisddm, became 
wissdom, or that Orm's pronunciation is the 
direct tradition of original Godspell, and that he 
is a prey to " popular etymology." The former 
of these views is adopted in the White-Holt 
edition of the 'Ormulum,' where, in order to 
account for the Icelandic and the O. H. G. 
forms, the process of reducing the quantity of 
6 is placed earlier than can be admitted by the 
laws of Anglo-Saxon grammar. The second 
view, however, is in complete harmony both 
with the borrowed forms and with the facts 
of the native grammar. I therefore regard 
Orm's pronunciation in this case as a singular 
illustration of fidelity to his orthoepic spelling — 
fidelity that is proof against even the tempta- 
tions encountered in an etymologizing dis- 
course. 

The next important factor in the problem is 
the eleventh century gloss: " Euuangelium, 
id est, bonum nuntium, godspell" (Wright- 
Wulker, 314, 8). This is clearly but an earlier 
record of the same "popular etymology" 
afterwards repeated by Orm ; Mr. Skeat has 
therefore, in the ' Supplement ' to his Diction- 
ary, not described it by the best terms as "an 
earlier instance of the alteration of godspell in- 
to gddspell than was given from the ' Ormu- 
lum.' " Surely the subjective interpretation of 
an allegorizing monk must not be mistaken 
for an " alteration " of the word. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Skeat holds to the 
theory that adequately explains all the facts in 
the case ; one is therefore surprised upon 
turning to his 'Principles of English Etymology' 
(p. 423 f.) to find that he has at last shattered 
this structure of a coherent argument. Mr. 
Skeat here starts with the late gloss, quoted 
above, and infers from it that god-spell was the 
original form ; the 6 was afterwards shortened, 
he argues, and so the word came to be com- 
monly supposed to mean God-spell, and " in 
this latter form it was translated into Icelandic 
as guS-spjall (= God-spell) and into O. H. G. as 
gotspel, as if from O. H. G. got, God, not O. 
H. G. guot, good." But the chronological 



obstacles in the way of this assumption are so 
serious that one must suspect some suppress- 
ed considerations to have led Mr. Skeat to 
his change of view. As his argument now 
stands it remains for him to show how the 
shortened form of the word which, by his 
hypothesis, is subsequent to the gloss, could 
come to be used as early as, for example, 
Tatian(0. H. G.) and the Old Saxon ' Heli- 
and.' 

James W. Bright. 



DER PLANCTUS MARIAE. 

Bekanntlich sind aus dem friiheren Mittel- 
alter einige Gedichte erhalten, die das Leiden 
der Jungfrau Maria um den Tod ihres Sohnes 
zum poetischen Ausdruck bringen. Man hat 
es bisher noch nicht versucht, es wohl auch 
nicht furmoglich gehalten, zu diesen Gedicht- 
en einen gemeinsamen Urtypus zu finden, der 
zugleich uber den Ursprung der Dichtungen 
Zeugniss ablegte. Man nimmt bis jetzt an, 
dass die Kirchenprose "Stabat Mater," die in 
das Missale Romanum Aufnahme gefunden 
hat und noch bis heute besonders in der Mo- 
zartischen Komposition weiter lebt, die einzige 
officiell kirchliche und gewiss auch alteste 
(Einige glauben namlich, sie sei von Bern- 
hard von Clairvaux gedichtet) Reprasentantin 
dieser Marienklagen sei. Ducange s. v. 
Planctus Marine nimmt keinen Anstand, 
diese Benennung, zu welcher er die hier fol- 
gende Stelle aus einer alten liturgischen Ver- 
ordnung aus Toulouse heranzieht, ein fur alle 
Mai auf die Hymne "Stabat Mater" zu be- 
ziehen : 

Planctus virginis, Prosa quaedam querula 
in honorem B. M. composita, quae sic incipit : 
Stabat mater, etc. Quo ritu olim decantare- 
tur in ecclesia B. M. Deauratac Tolos. habe- 
mus ex vet. Ceremoniali M. S. ejusdem Ec- 
clesiae : Officium matutinorum incipitur hora 
meliori propter solempnitatem diei (feria v. 
in Coena Domini) et propter gentium multi- 
tudinem et etiam propter Planctum beatis- 
simae Virginis Mariae, quae dicitur a duobus 
puerulis post Matutinam, et debent esse mo- 
nachi, si possunt reperiri, ad hoc apti, sin 
autem dicetur a secularibus ad hoc fundate, 
monachisque deficientibus. Et omnes cande- 
lae extinguntur post Matutinum, scilicet post 
Kyrie eleyson quod dicitur super altare cum 
versibus, excepta una candela quae remanet 
accensa usque Planctus finiatur ; ad denotan- 
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